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difference between a man, called a measurer, and the
nioon, called a measurer, between a real mother, and a
river called the mother.

When everything that was known and named had
to be conceived as active, and if active, then as per-
sonal, when a stone was a cutter, a tooth, a grinder or
an eater, a gimlet, a borer, there was, no doubt, con-
siderable difficulty in dispersonifying, in distinguishing
between a measurer and the moon, in neutralising
words, in producing in fact neuter nouns, in clearly
distinguishing the tool from the hand, the hand from
the man; in finding a way of speaking even of a
stone as something simply trodden under foot. There
was no difficulty in figuring, animating, or personi-
fying.

Thus we see how, for our purposes, the problem of
personification, which gave so much trouble to former
students of religion and mythology, is completely in-
verted. Our problem is not, how language came to
personify, but how it succeeded in dispersonifying.

Grammatical gender.

It has generally been supposed that grammatical
gender was the cause of personification. It is not
the cause, but the result. No doubt, in languages
in which the distinction of grammatical gender is
completely established, and particularly in the later
periods of such languages, it is more easy for poets to
personify. But we are here speaking of much earlier
times. No, even in. sex-denoting languages, there
was a period when this denotation of sex did not
yet exist. In the Aryan languages, which afterwards